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Whether the occasion be an in- 
formal supper, a coke party for the 
youngsters, a simple buffet, or a 
formal dinner, the dining table be- 
comes the social axis of the scene. 

Make it gay, inviting, friendly 
with Taperlites: Simple decorations 
that add a festive note, that lift the 
plainest menu to the emotional level 
of a grand occasion. Taperlites pro- 
vide the light, beauty and romance 
to captivate young imaginations... 
encourage an expansive feeling of 
gaiety, and compete with the art- 
fully contrived atmosphere of com- 
mercialized entertainment. 
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@® Buy TAPERLITES in a variety 
of colors and sizes at your grocer's 
or drugstore. Recognize them by 
the handy two-pack container and 
the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that 
holds them proudly upright. 
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Correspondence 





Legion of Decency 


Epiror: The article on the Legion of De- 
cency by Father Dulles in your June 2nd 
issue of AMERICA is indeed an excellent 
and informative one. I have no doubt but 
that it will be productive of great good 
and will help to correct the vast amount 
of misinformation regarding the Legion 
which exists in the minds of many of our 
Catholic people. 

I sincerely hope that Father Dulles’ 
article will have wide circulation and 
evoke serious thought on the Legion 
and all that is involved in the efforts 
that are made to provide entertainment 
that is morally acceptable. .. . 

(Mrs.) JAMes F. Loornam 
Legion of Decency 
Chairman, Motion Picture Department, 
Int. Fed. Cath. Alumnae 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: Plaudits to Avery Dulles, S.J. for 
his very clear and meaningful article 
on the Legion of Decency. It should 
be reprinted and widely distributed. 

Rochester, N. Y. Teresa M. FELLER 


(Fr. Dulles’ pamphlet, The Legion of 
Decency, 32 p., of which his article was 
a condensation, is now available at the 
America Press. Cf. the advertisement on 
the back cover. Ep.) 


Anticlericals Here? 


Eprror: It seems that a distressingly re- 
actionary note was struck in your April 28 
Current Comment, entitled “Catholic Anti- 
clericals Here?” It was stated with some 
hesitation and, apparently, reluctance, that 
the so-called “traditional” clergy-laity re- 
lationship is bound to change with “the rise 
of a new generation of educated and apos- 
tolic faithful. . . .” 

But such a change should not, in all 
justice, be viewed with alarm by the clergy, 
nor above all, should it automatically be 
labeled by the clergy as a sign of anticleri- 
calism. Such thinking quite obviously be- 
trays itself. It seems neither accurate nor 
Politic for the flag to be so quickly run up. 
Arlington, Va, VINCENT J. WiLson Jr. 


Eprror: Your Comment “Catholic Anti- 
clericals Here?” is a timely supplement to 
the recent comment by Rev. John Courtney 
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Murray, S.J., in his article in the Christmas 
1955 issue of Life magazine in which he 
referred to the small cloud of anticlericalism 
on the horizon. The widespread movement 
of families to the suburbs, in which there 
is a very large proportion of Catholic fami- 
lies, indicates that the intellectual level of 
suburban parishes is going to be higher and 
perhaps of a considerably different type 
than that of the traditional strictly urban 
parish. A full-scale expansion of your Com- 
ment seems to be indicated. 

Washington, D. C. INTERESTED OBSERVER 


Catholic Intellectuals 


Eprror: Father Davis’ article (“Five Live 
Problems for Catholics,” Am. 5/12) quite 
rightly emphasized the need for Catholic 
scholars to mingle with colleagues of other 
religious faiths in their respective academic 
disciplines. He noted that out of 868 mem- 
bers of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association only 30 were members of the 
American Philosophical Association, which 
led him to remark: “Catholic historians 
and_ psychologists, I understand, have no 
such tradition of separation” (p. 159). 

Father Davis’ comment prompted me to 
investigate the facts insofar as they relate 
to the Catholic historians. According to 
the most recent published membership list 
of the American Historical Association 
(September, 1955) there were among its 
more than 6,000 members 278 Catholics 
who held personal memberships and 10 
Catholic institutions that held institutional 
memberships while at the same time main- 
taining membership in the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association. 

There were, however, 159 Catholic his- 
torians, or Catholics interested in history, 
and 33 Catholic institutions in the ranks 
of the AHA with no corresponding mem- 
bership in the ACHA. In other words, the 
total Catholic membership in the AHA as 
of September, 1955, was 480. For reasons 
best known to themselves, a considerable 
number of Catholics fight shy of identify- 
ing themselves with the 1,022 now enrolled 
in the ACHA, although it cannot be said 
that a good many of these historians have 
not been offered the opportunity to affili- 
ate with the latter organization. 

A further factor that has drawn the 
Catholic and non-Catholic historians to- 
gether has been the series of joint sessions 
which the ACHA and AHA have held for 
many years at their annual meetings. These 


joint sessions have become a regular fea- 
ture of the three-day annual meetings of 
both Associations which are held simul- 
taneously in Christmas week in the same 
city. For example, last December in Wash- 
ington a panel of scholars from the AHA 
and ACHA discussed the subject, “National- 
ism, Imperialism, and the Christian Mis- 
sions of the Far East.” ., . 

These joint sessions have always been 
conducted in the spirit of complete candor 
and objectivity that one has a right to 
expect of serious scholars whose sole pur- 
pose is the advancement of historical truth. 
From my experience of nearly twenty years 
in attendance at these sessions, I can say 
that they have left little to be desired by 
way of the courtesy and friendliness that 
should characterize the exchange of ideas 
by scholars of differing religious faiths on 
topics of mutual interest. 

(Mscr.) Jonn Tracy ELiis 
Secretary 
Amer. Catholic Historical Ass’n. 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror: Your discussion of “Five Live 
Problems for Catholics” (Am. 5/12, p. 158) 
has pointed up a situation in Catholic col- 
leges which, I feel, must be remedied. 

[There is an] almost total divorce of 
physics and philosophy in the classroom of 
the Catholic college. . . . I hope that a few 
science and philosophy teachers have read 
the article. James S. Nist 
Worcester, Mass. 


Too Much TV 


Eprror: Congratulations on your editorial, 
“Vacation from TV” (Am. 5/19). That 
television can be used as a means of mor- 
tification may seem obvious, but it is the 
belief of a good number of friends of 
mine that such specific explanation of Cath- 
olic asceticism is just what is lacking .. . 
today. Practices that formerly were taught 
in the home—self-denial, how to pray, ete. 
—are now crowded out of the home by 
useless activity and the child must pick 
these things up in the school. 

Chicago, Ill. Joun SAUNDERS 


Ep:ror: Your “Vacation From TV” edi- 
torial rang the bell for good sense. Were 
you aware of a similar recommendation 
made by Jack Gould of the N. Y. Times? 
(Stay away from TV for a week, he ad- 
vised. ) Letters poured in, reporting to him 
of the wondrous world of books, ideas and 
outdoor activities rediscovered by all mem- 
bers of the family. 
WFUV-FM 

New York, N. Y. 


BEN CALDLRONE 
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Current Comment 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NATION 


News in Diocesan Papers 


What should we expect to find in our 
diocesan newspapers? Pictures and stor- 
ies of the inter-parochial bowling league, 
the dedication of a new school or a 
successful parish supper? Or news of 
the Church in France, in Vietnam, in 
Argentina? These are difficult questions, 
and every diocesan editor must find his 
way between extremes. 

As the Baltimore Catholic Review 
remarks in its issue of June 8, the im- 
prisonment of bishops and priests be- 
hind Iron or Bamboo Curtains does not 
make pleasant reading. Moreover, 

. . most of this suffering is hap- 
pening far away from our cozy drug 
store or record shop. We don’t feel 
it in our taverns or bowling alleys; 
we aren’t affected by it in our 
homes, at our card parties or PTA 
meetings. 

Yet, the editorial continues, these heroes 
of God are suffering, and if it weren't 
for the Catholic press no one would 
know or care about them, 

There is no magic formula by which 
an editor can determine the exact pro- 
portion of space which he should give 
to local as opposed to international 
news. But when readers criticize him 
for skimping on space for their parish 
affairs, he can rightly remind them that 
today’s world has grown awfully small 
and that the people in it are surprisingly 
close together. The Church is universal. 
So, too, should be its news. 


Our Puerto-Rican Catholics 


In mid-June two American Cardinals 
gave a great impetus to the Church’s 
growing apostolate among Puerto Ricans 
now on the U. S. mainland. In New 
York, Francis Cardinal Spellman an- 
nounced that 22 of his recently or- 
dained priests would be assigned, after 
an intensive course in Spanish at 
Georgetown’s Institute of Languages 
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and Linguistics in Washington, to 
parochial work among New York's 
thousands of Spanish-speaking Catho- 
lics. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago 
likewise inaugurated a policy of help- 
ing Puerto Ricans to “integrate them- 
selves religiously, socially and economi- 
cally” into the life of the city. Predict- 
ing an immense increase in the number 
of Chicago’s Puerto Ricans within the 
next decade, Cardinal Stritch said: “We 
are making all our institutions available 
to them. We are encouraging them to 
go to churches and schools in their 
neighborhoods. There will be no special 
churches devoted to them.” 

Greater New York, of course, with 
its more than 500,000 citizens of Puerto- 
Rican origin, faces pastoral problems 
many times more difficult than those in 
Chicago, where there are only an esti- 
mated 20,000. But in both cities the 
arduous work of priests in this new 
apostolate will accomplish little without 
the sympathy and charity which a zeal- 
ous laity should show toward their 
brethren from Puerto Rico. 


Too Many Explosions? 


Have you had your teeth X-rayed 
very recently? Then you probably read 
with more than ordinary attention the 
disturbing report on the “Biological 
Effects of Atomic Radiation,” issued 
June 13 by the Genetics Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

But medical X-rays are only part of 
the total danger to the race. The fall- 
out from nuclear explosions and our 
ordinary intake of “background” radia- 
tion in the form of cosmic rays prompt 
the committee to ask: 

Are we harming ourselves; and are 
there genetic effects which will 
harm our children and their de- 
scendants through this radioactive 
dust that has been settling down 
on all of us? 


Will the present danger increase as we 
go on testing more and bigger weapons? 
Echoing the opinion voiced April 12 by 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray, the report cautions us to 
‘keep our expenditures of radiation as 
low as possible. 

In his Christmas allocution for 1955 
Pope Pius XII forewarned the world 
on this very matter. He said: 

As for experiments of atomic explo- 

sion, the opinion of those who fear 

the effects produced if they are 
multiplied would seem to be find- 
ing greater acceptance. Too many 
such explosions would in time 
cause an increased density of radio- 
active products in the atmosphere, 
whose diffusion depends on ele- 
ments not under man’s control; 
thus would be generated condi- 
tions very dangerous for many 
living beings. 
Let’s get out Mr. Murray’s April 12 
proposals and read them again. They 
form a most important commentary on 
the words of the Pope and on this latest 
pronouncement of the scientists. 


Communist “Political” Activity’ 


The Communist party may have 
faced an ominous warning on June 4 
when the U. S. Supreme Court upheld 
the dismissal of a Communist employe 
by the Cutter Laboratories. Opinions 
expressed by the justices are an impor- 
tant indication of the reasoning that 
will be applied next year when they 
will again consider the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board case. The SACB 
has ruled that the Communist party 
is a “puppet of the Soviet Union” and 
must register under the 1950 statute. 
The Communists claim to be a legiti- 





mate political party. 

In the Cutter case six of the justices 
agreed that membership in the party 
is “just cause” for dismissal under a 
collective bargaining contract. But Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices Douglas 
and Black dissented on the constitu- 
tional ground that a contract protected 
by the Federal Government violates 
the First Amendment if it favors “one 
political group over another.” 

The reasoning of the majority would 
seem to agree with SACB’s conclusion 
that the Communist party “strives for 
the establishment of a dictatorship . .. 
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under the hegemony of the Soviet 
Union” and should, therefore, be re- 
quired to register. The three justices 
in the minority, following their reason- 
ing in the Cutter case, may conclude 
that the registration statute is uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that the 
subversive activities of the Communist 
party fall within the realm of legitimate 
political activity. If the Court divides 
along these lines next year, the Com- 
munists’ pose as a political party will 
be ended. 


FROM ABROAD 


Dutch to the Polls 


When six million Dutchmen elected 
a new Lower House on June 13, U. S. 
policy-makers (for a change) watched 
the outcome of a West European elec- 
tion with perfect equanimity. They 


knew in advance that, regardless of 
the result, the Netherlands would con- 
tinue supporting both Nato and West 
European unity. Among Dutchmen, 
domestic policy, not foreign affairs, is 
the divisive issue. 

Bearing out pre-election forecasts, 
both the Party of Labor (Socialist) and 
the People’s party (Catholic) gained 
moderately. As happened in 1952, these 
old rivals ran practically a dead heat. 
The Socialists emerged with 34 seats; 
the Catholics with 33. In the last Par- 
liament, they evenly divided 60 of the 
100 seats in the Lower House. 

Most of the Catholic gain resulted 
from the dissolution of a right-wing 
splinter group, the Catholic National 
party, which had two seats in the old 
Parliament. The Socialists profited from 


the post-Stalin confusion in the Dutch 


Communist party, which lost two of its 
six seats. In view of the Catholic hier- 
archy’s 1954 pastoral, appealing to 


Catholics to remain loyal to their party, 
some observers had predicted that the 
People’s party would run ahead of the 
Party of Labor. That it failed to do so 
indicates that a minority of Catholic 
workers still hopes for economic salva- 
tion from the Socialists. 

The new government will likely be 
headed by the outgoing premier, Labor- - 
ite Willem Drees. It will again be a 
coalition government, with a Catholic 
as deputy premier, and Socialists and 
Catholics holding most of the cabinet 
posts. The two leading Protestant par- 
ties—the Anti-Revolutionary and the 
Christian Historical—will also be rep- 
resented. 


Adenauer Challenged 


When the plane bearing Chancellor 
Adenauer back to Bonn left Milwaukee 
on June 15, it was hard for Americans 


—Vacations with Pay 











Sometime between now and next Labor Day week- 
end, most Americans will take the family jalopy 
and head for the ocean, or the mountains, or one of 
the many jewel-like lakes which a kindly Provi- 
dence has scattered about our spacious land. It may 
well be that other peoples in our industrialized 
Western world work just as hard as we do. It is 
doubtful whether any of them play any harder. 
Certainly, nowhere else has the institution of the 
paid annual vacation become such a common 
phenomenon as it is here. 

It was not always thus. So far as the masses of 
workers are concerned, the idea of vacations with 
pay is of relatively recent origin. Before the turn 
of the century some companies started giving their 
salaried personnel a paid vacation. It was only in 
the mid-1930’s that they extended this benevolence 
in any notable way to wage earners. Now paid 
vacations have spread to the point where one can 
scarcely find a labor-management agreement that 
does not provide for them. From being a sign of 
employer benevolence they have come to be re- 
garded as the earned right of workers. They are a 
normal cost of doing business. 

They are constantly becoming more liberal, too. 
In 1940, the U.S. Department of Labor found that 
provisions for a two-week vacation with pay were 
relatively rare. Confined mostly to high-seniority 
employes, they extended to only about 6 per cent 
of the workers under union agreements. Four years 
later, a majority of unionized workers were enjoy- 
ing two weeks of vacation with pay. By 1949, the 


majority had become an overwhelming majority: 90 
per cent were covered. In most of the contracts, 


however, workers had to have 5 years of service to - 


qualify for two weeks, and in a majority of cases 
two weeks was the maximum. 

The latest survey made in 1954-55 reveals a 
liberalizing trend in two directions. The two-week 
vacation is not only tending to become a minimum, 
it is becoming easier for workers to qualify for it. 
Companies employing two-thirds of the nation’s 
plant workers now offer longer-service employes 
vacations of three weeks or more. What places a 
worker in the longer-service group differs from com- 
pany to company. The typical requirement is 15 
years on the job. On the other hand, the old require- 
ment of 5 years of service to qualify for a two-week 
vacation has been whittled down in many cases to 
2 or 3 years, and in some to only one year. 

This liberalizing tendency will almost certainly 
continue. In the Labor Department’s 1954-55 sur- 
vey, ‘which covered 5% million unionized and non- 
unionized workers, companies employing 11 per 
cent of all plant workers were found to be giving 
four-week vacations after 20 or 25 years of service. 
What is happening seems clear enough—workers 
want part of their share of rising productivity in in- 
creased leisure rather than all of it in wages. Per- 
haps the push for longer vacations explains why, in 
this automation-conscious age, labor has not yet 
mounted anything like a general and concerted 
drive for a shorter work-week. 

BENJAMIN L, MAssE 
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to realize that the architect of Ger- 
many’s postwar recovery was returning 
to fight for his political life. As he 
moved about during his week-long stay 
among us, delivering addresses at Yale 
and Marquette Universities, conferring 
with President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles, it seemed incomprehensible 
that the German people could even toy 
with the idea of repudiating this grand 
old gentleman. Yet, many of them were 
not merely toying with the idea; they 
were well on the way to doing just that. 

On the very day Messrs. Adenauer 
and Dulles issued a communiqué in 
Washington hailing Nato as an “essen- 
tial contribution to the security of the 
free world,” the German Socialists dis- 
owned Nato and called upon the Bonn 
Government to establish closer relations 
with the whole Communist world from 
Budapest to Peiping. In a draft of the 
foreign policy platform on which they 
‘intend to contest next year’s general 
election, the Socialists reaffirmed their 
stubborn conviction that only by prac- 
tising neutrality between the free world 
and the Communist world could the 
German people hope to regain their 
national unity. 

This means that the reunification of 
Germany will be the fateful, overriding 
issue in the 1957 election. Up till now 
Chancellor Adenauer has persuaded a 
majority of his people that the best 
way to achieve unity is to rearm and 
ally themselves with the free world. 
But as the barren months pass, this 
majority is dwindling. There is real 
danger that it may disappear unless 
German unity is much nearer by Elec- 
tion Day than it is right now. 


Toward a Cyprus Solution? 


Where there is no good will, there 
is little hope of successful negotiation. 
That just about sums up the situation 
on Cyprus, where temperatures have 
been kept at fever level these past four 
months. Ever since Britain exiled Arch- 
bishop Makarios, Cypriote nationalist 
leader, last March, there has been little 
or no hope of a rapprochement in the 
bloody dispute over the status of the 
British Crown Colony. 

On June 14, however, the prospects 
for fruitful negotiations on the future 
of Cyprus suddenly brightened. The 
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six-man cabinet of the Ethnarchy, ad- 
visory council to Archbishop Makarios, 
announced it was willing to drop its 
insistence that the ecclesiastic be re- 
turned to Cyprus before resuming talks 
with the British. The cabinet stated it 
would study any draft of a new consti- 
tution the British might wish to submit. 
If the Archbishop gave tentative approv- 
al to the draft, he should be released 
from exile, but the cabinet would not 
demand his return to Cyprus until a 
final political settlement was reached. 

This is the kind of gesture many 
Britons have been hoping their own 
Government would be the first to make. 
Both the Labor party and a large sec- 
tion of the British press have been urg- 
ing Downing Street to adopt a new 
approach to the Cyprus dispute. Lon- 
don could do worse than follow the 
Cypriote move. As Archbishop Makarios 
stated in a letter to Colonial Secretary 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, “Why sacrifice so 
many human beings, both British and 
Cypriote, for the sake of prestige, pride 
or obstinacy? None of these sentiments 


is worth the sacrifice of even a single: 


human being.” 


Outlook for Foreign Aid 


What the Administration won in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week was a skirmish, or maybe even 
a battle. It was certainly not a war. 
Viewing the wreckage of its foreign-aid 
bill in the House, which hacked $1.1 
billion from a requested appropriation 
of $4.9 billion, the White House let 
it be known that it would settle for 
several hundred million less. Under the 
leadership of Sen. Walter George, the 
Foreign Relations Committee obliged. 
It restored $700 million of the House 
slash, for a‘total appropriation of $4.4 
billion. 

That was all to the good. The man- 
ner in which the victory was achieved, 
however, boded evil for the happy tran- 
sit of the bill through the Senate as a 
whole. As the committee voted on the 
various House cuts, it became distress- 
ingly clear that hitherto staunch sup- 
porters of foreign aid were starting to 
backslide. On one of the votes, revers- 
ing a $600-million excision in military 
aid, Senators Fulbright, Mansfield, 


Morse and Humphrey stood with the 
House surgeons. Without the backing 
of international-minded legislators like 
these, the President may lack the votes 
to beat back the challenge of Sen. Harry 
Byrd’s economy bloc and the GOP iso- 
lationists, 

As the debate heads for a showdown, 
it becomes more and more evident that 
some Senators are still bitter over the 
expansive, optimistic appraisals of our 
foreign affairs which the President and 
Mr. Dulles recently allowed themselves. 
If things are going so well, they ask, 
then why request all this money? 

It would be a shame if this reaction, 
quite natural in an election year, were 
permitted to influence the judgment of 
otherwise clear-thinking legislators. 


France: Articles 3 and 4 


On June 16 the Socialist party came 
out in favor of a bill presently before 
the French National Assembly to permit 
the advertising and sale of contracep- 
tives. Such advertising and sales are 
today forbidden by articles 3 and 4 of 
a law passed in 1920, when as a result 
of the holocausts of World War I the 
birth rate plummeted. Like the Algerian 
question, the question of keeping or 
abrogating articles 3 and 4 has cut 
France in two. 

Catholics were surprised by the care- 
fully orchestrated support behind this 
bill. It was submitted to the Assembly 
by Progressist deputies on Feb. 23, 
three weeks after the publication of a 
best-selling book on the topic by Jacques 
Derogy, a journalist on the Progressist 
daily, Libération. Then the Radicals 
submitted an identical bill. There was 
much talk of refusing to accept Vatican 
dictation, of stopping the “30 to 35,000 
deaths from abortion” each year in 
France (Dr. Alfred Sauvy, director of 
the National Institute of Demographic 
Studies, however, estimates that the 
figure really ought to be “something 
like 600.” 

Fighting these bills, alongside the 
Catholic Church is the Communist 
party, which professes to see in them 
—today at least—only a bourgeois escape 
from economic realities, The March 8 
issue of L’Humanité wrote sarcastically: 
“Since we don’t have enough houses, 
let us avoid having children!” 
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Washington Front 





May I be permitted to add a few footnotes to last 
week’s illuminating editorial, “The ‘Immorality’ of 
Neutralism”? Though we admit the fundamental dis- 
tinction between de jure and de facto neutrality, a 
quick look around may show us that in the world of 
today there are different varieties of both these two 
species of neutrality and of neutralism. 

Switzerland has had self-imposed neutrality for a 
century and a half; so has Sweden for less time, and 
both these neutralities were respected by both sides in 
two great wars. Since World War II Finland has de- 
clared herself neutral. Between the two wars Belgium 
declared herself neutral, but that did not prevent her 
being overrun by the Nazi hordes. In a new war Fin- 
land would probably suffer the same disaster. Austria 
has been neutralized by fiat of the four parties to the 
peace treaty; so she is officially neutral, but who can 
say that some future Government may not repudiate a 
status imposed on her? 

The Arab world—except Iraq, which belongs to the 
Baghdad Pact—has declared itself neutral as between 
two opposing “power blocs.” The Arab states are neutral 
with a difference: they, including Iraq, are not neutral 
toward the existence of Israel or anybody who supports 
her. Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser has given this the 


Underscorings 


new name, “positive neutralism,” and this contradiction 
gives him temporary leeway. 

India, Burma and Indonesia are also “neutral,” but 
again with a difference. Nehru, as a disciple of Gandhi, 
is essentially a pacifist and a socialist. I put the dilemma 
in last week’s editorial up to an Indian friend, a man 
close to the Embassy. Does India fail to recognize in 
communism an international threat? “Of course it . 
doesn't,” he said, “but communism is not a threat to 
us.” Then does India feel “that economic stability must 
take precedence over military entanglements”? His 
reply was Yes and No. If India were to take sides with 
one or other of the two “power blocs” and they fell into 
war, India would be lost. To wage a world war, you 
must be highly industrialized. India is not in that posi- 
tion yet. After her second five-year plan, which is be- 
ginning now, we shall see. Have patience. But neither 
Hinduism nor Buddhism seemingly has ever taught the 
doctrines of Pius IX and Pius XII on national solidarity 
with other countries. 

Meanwhile more sinister doctrines of neutralism have 
raised their heads in Germany with the Social Demo- 
cratic opposition to Adenauer, and in France among 
various splinter groups. In these two cases, the adop- 
tion of neutralism as a doctrine could be “immoral,” in 
Dulles’ word. But it seems likely to me that the ap- 
peasing words about neutralism in his last press con- 
ference were deliberately put there by the President 
in view of his approaching talks with Nehru next 
month. And Mr. Dulles could say there was no contra- 
diction. Witrrip Parsons 


honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters by Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y., at its 
commencement exercises on May 28. 





The award was in recognition of Mr. 








THE GOLDEN JUBILEE of the work 
of the Irish Christian Brothers in this 
country finds them educating 12,200 
students in 20 schools. The Brothers 
number 460. Their first U. S. school 
was All Saints School in New York, 
N. Y., opened in 1906, 


BAT SVENDBORG, DENMARK, on 
May 29 died Johannes Jorgensen, 90, 
internationally famous writer. Born in 
Svendborg of a Lutheran family, he lost 
his faith as a university student, but 
finally became a Catholic in 1896. He 
did a great deal of journalistic work, but 
is chiefly known for his poetry, his auto- 
biography (6 vols., 1916-19) and his 
lives of St. Francis of Assisi (1907), St. 
Catherine of Siena (1915) and St. 
Brigid of Sweden (1941). After living 
abroad, mostly in Assisi, for some forty 
years, he returned in 1953 to his native 
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Svendborg. His writings are regarded as 
having led many Danes to the Church. 


B FIVE STUDY WEEKS, three for 


individuals and two for family groups, 


will be offered between July 1 and 
Aug. 17 at the Carmelite Retreat House, 
Hamilton, Mass. Topics to be studied 
are the lay apostolate, the liturgy, Third 
Order activities and Catholic family 
problems. 


p DETROIT, Mich., will be the site of 
the Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
June 30 and July 1. ACTU, founded in 
1937, today has centers in 8 U. S. 
cities. 


p GEORGE K. HUNTON, executive 
secretary of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York, was awarded the 


Hunton’s many years of work in the 
cause of interracial justice. He was one 
of the founders of the CIC in New York 
in 1934. Largely through his efforts the 
Catholic interracial movement has 
spread until there are now 29 councils, 
9 of them in the South. 


B& A NEW REVIEW, entitled New 
Testament Abstracts, presents digests 
of current periodical literature on the 
NT. Its first (experimental) issue, May, 
1956, gives résumés of articles that 
appeared in six languages between 
Nov., 1955, and Feb., 1956. It is pub- 
lished by Weston College, Weston 93, 
Mass. 


B SEVEN COURSES in technical 
skills and in job-finding will be offered 
gratis this summer to unemployed older 
people at St. Louis University. E. K. C. 
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Editorials 





$100,000 from Paul Blanshard 


Paul Blanshard’s name is no unfamiliar one to AMERICA’S 
readers, or for that matter to U.S. citizens in general. 
His books and lectures have a way of making head- 
lines. For about a decade those headlines have high- 
lighted one dominant aspect of Mr. Blanshard’s activi- 
ties—his apparently compulsive habit of attacking the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Blanshard has few peers in his role as profes- 
sional critic of the Church and Catholic institutions. A 
noteworthy example of his tactics appeared in a state- 
ment which Mr. Blanshard made on April 10 in Wash- 
ington at an official hearing conducted by the Internal 
Revenue Service. The incident is reported by the 
monthly review, Church and State, published by 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. (Mr. Blanshard is a POAU reg- 
ular.) The May issue of this journal (p. 5) says that 
“as one illustration of possible discrimination in the 
matter of tax-exemption” 


. .. Blanshard cited the Jesuit magazine AMERICA 
and The Christian Century. The Protestant maga- 
zine, he pointed out, could not, under the proposed 
regulations, gain exemption as a full-blown church 
because it is owned by an independent Protestant 
corporation, while the Catholic magazine, which 
is supported by a $100,000 annual contribution and 
the donation of 14 Jesuit priests, could be classified 
as a “church.” (Emphasis added ) 


There are at present 14 Jesuit priests resident at Cam- 
pion House, AMerica’s editorial office in New York. 


Some Questions 


It is significant that Dimitri T. Shepilov’s first command 
performance as Soviet Foreign Minister should be in 
the Middle East. Since the Czech-Egyptian arms deal 
of last fall, the Soviet Union has been softening up that 
part of the world in the hope that it can replace the 
West as the dominant outside influence. What better 
way to impress Egypt and the Arab nations than by 
shipping the new Foreign Minister off to Cairo June 
16 on his first official mission? The fact that his visit 
coincided with the hauling down of the British flag from 
its 74-year-old perch atop the Suez Canal installations 
was an element in Mr. Shepilov’s favor. The jubilant 
mood of the Egyptians made them extremely receptive 
to his anti-Western propaganda. 

In his first public statement in Cairo the new Soviet 
Foreign Minister knew precisely what points to stress. 
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When he spoke of their “donation,” Mr. Blanshard was 
doubtless attempting to say that these Jesuits are mem- 
bers of a religious order, have taken perpetual vows of 
poverty and have been assigned by their superiors to 
the full-time work of editing AMERICA. 


NO SUCH SUBSIDY 


However, Mr. Blanshard is not telling the truth about 
the annual contribution of $100,000. Apart from that 
mentioned below, there is no such subsidy. If there 
were, it is not likely that the matter would have escaped 
our attention. What are the facts? 

During the year 1955, thanks to the generosity of 307 
subscribers whose names were published in our pages 
as members of AMERIcA’s AssOcIATES, this Review re- 
ceived exactly $4,552. Our annual subscription price is 
$7, and each Associate is entitled to a full year’s sub- 
scription to AMeEricaA. Hence, $2,149 out of the original 
amount of $4,552 was allocated to the account of or- 
dinary subscription income. The remainder, $2,403, con- 
stituted the total contribution made by our 307 generous 


. friends to the fund which we reserve for improvement 


of our editorial facilities (cf. p. 331 for details). 

Mr. Blanshard is just wrong. We are grateful to him, 
however, for this: he has created an occasion for us to 
thank our friends, the Associates, for the help they give 
us. We are all the more indebted to them because this 
assistance comes at a time when constantly rising costs 
make it extremely difficult for magazines of small cir- 
culation to keep financially afloat. 


for Mr. Shepilov 


He posed as the envoy of a country “that has totally 
repudiated colonial expansion.” He represented the 
Soviet Union as a nation whose “economic structure has 
no place for oil monopolies or any other kind of im- 
perialist monopoly that sucks the vitality of less de- 
veloped nations.” He alleged that Russia bases its re- 
lations to other countries on the principles of “full 
equality, mutual respect for sovereignty and non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs.” These are precisely the is- 
sues on which the Middle East bases its real or imagined 
grievances against the West. 


SOVIET COLONIALISM 


Coming from the mouth of a representative of the 
Soviet Union, however, this is all so much cant. There 
are questions which might be put to Mr. Shepilov and 
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which would prove embarrassingly difficult for the 
Soviet Foreign Minister to answer. 

When and where, for example, has the Soviet Union 
repudiated its 1940 agreement with Germany which 
states that “the area .. . in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf [must be] recognized as the center of the 
aspirations of the Soviet Union”? 


COMMUNIST FRIENDSHIP 


What about the 20 million Muslims of Soviet Asia 
who have been subjected to the most flagrant form of 
colonialism? Oirots, Khakassians, Shorians, etc., all of 
whom have been submerged in a Soviet expansionist 
flood, are peoples unfamiliar to the average .Vesterner. 
Nevertheless, they and their plight should be known to 
their Muslim brethren of the Middle East. 

Does Mr. Shepilov’s condemnation of Western “oil 
monopolies” mean that the Soviet Union is about to re- 
lax its pressure on Iran for an exclusive oil concession 
in that country’s northern provinces? The post-war his- 
tory of Soviet-Iranian relations affords the crudest ex- 


ample of political pressure used in order to wrest an 
oil monopoly from a sovereign Middle Eastern state. 
Unfortunately, those countries of the Middle East 
which have had no direct experience of Soviet colonial- 
ism are apparently not in a mood to accept criticism of 
the Soviet Union. As Bernard Lewis points out in an 
article in the Spring issue of the Middle East Journal: 


[The discontents and tensions of the Middle East] 
make many people in the Arab countries receptive 
to the overtures of a great power that is not com- 
promised in their eyes by any previous record of 
domination, tutelage or interference in Arab affairs, 
that offers seductively simple and final answers to 
the problems of politics and economics and that is 
in a state of political and ideological conflict with 
the West. 


Whether or not Egypt’s Premier Nasser, and the rest of 
the Arab world along with him, actually fall for the 
Shepilov line, remains to be seen. This much is certain: 
with the Shepilov visit to Cairo, the struggle for the 
Middle East has begun in earnest. 


Baedeker to a Blessed Vacation 


If someone should accuse you of having a vacant stare, 
you would be properly incensed. But if one were to say 
that you had a vacation-look about you, you would 
probably conclude that you looked keen and eager, 
ready for a good time, “all set to go.” Yet the Latin 
word vacare carries both meanings. It can mean to be 
empty, void, vacant; it can also mean to be free, un- 
occupied, at leisure. 

With summer already, in Chaucerian fashion, come 
in, it might be good to take a look at vacation-time. 
Is it just an empty time, a sort of protracted yawn be- 
tween quitting work and getting back into harness? Or 
is it free time, during which we are at leisure to plan 
and do something that will send us back to work re- 
freshed and with renewed ambition? 

Every Sacrifice of the Mass begins with a profession 
that it is God who renews our youth. If this lovely 
truth is valid for the weeks and months cf our working 
lives, it is no less operative during vacation. And if we 
are to go back to the work-days truly renewed, it will 
be to a great extent because we have been free during 
the holidays to devote a little more thought and time 
to Him who effects the renewal. 


AT HOME 


Perhaps your vacation travels will take you no farther 
than the front lawn or the back porch. Well, then, the 
parish church is just where it has been all year. Since 
you don’t have to rush for the bus or the train, perhaps 
a leisurely walk in the early morning to daily Mass 
will help to provide you with a “shining morning face.” 
And once you have gone to Mass—and received Holy 
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Communion, of course—what better time than vacation 
to spend some quiet minutes after Mass in thanksgiv- 
ing? It is almost impossible, at least in crowded city 
churches, to stay after Mass on Sundays to say one’s 
thanks, for the congregation for the next Mass always 
comes trooping in. But on weekdays, and particularly 
during vacation, ten or fifteen minutes in quiet prayer 
after partaking in the wonder of the Body and Blood 
of Christ will make one share the eternal youth of 
Christ, who is “yesterday, today and tomorrow.” 


ON THE TRIP 


Perhaps vacation will take you away from home, to 
the country or to other towns or cities. Daily Mass may 
be difficult because of travel or distance from churches, 
but a little extra time devoted to one’s Rosary or to 
spiritual reading can enrich the leisure of the holidays 
with some “extra” love, some “extra” devotion to God 
from whose bounty those days of vacation flow. Above 
all, we might remember to offer our love and devotion 
in reparation for the truly empty vacations that dis- 
honor and insult God. 

There is a wonderful phrase in the prayers for the 
dying. There the Church prays that the soul coming to 
judgment be welcomed by Christ’s festivus aspectus— 
by His “holiday countenance.” Our divine Lord will be 
at His leisure with us for the eternity of our vacation 
(which is our true life) in the Beatific Vision. Every 
vacation we enjoy here is meant to be a means of 
growth in the supernatural grace that leads to the 
Vision. If each vacation finds us so growing in grace, 
we shall surely be welcomed by His festivus aspectus. 
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Exit Joseph Stalin 
Henri Chambre 


HE HIGH POINT of the Twentieth Congress of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held in 

Moscow last February, was the “de-Stalinization” 

formally launched at a closed meeting of the 
delegates. On that occasion, Party Secretary Nikita S. 
Khrushchev capped earlier criticisms of the “cult of the 
individual” by denouncing the myth of Stalin. This 
myth had been inculcated in the Communist masses 
with the knowledge of, and probably at the instigation 
of, Stalin himself. 

Khrushchev’s speech, delivered on February 25 in 
the closing days of the congress, has now become pub- 
lic, even if in a somewhat incomplete form. On March 
28 Pravda published a long authoritative résumé of it. 
In addition, the Yugoslav party organ Borba of Belgrade 
had on March 20 printed a long article on the subject 
under the title: “Stalin Unmasked: Liberation from a 
Heavy Legacy.” These reports were devastating to 
Stalin’s former reputation as a Soviet hero. 

As we can now read for ourselves, Khrushchev’s at- 

tacks on Stalin are not so violent as some of the press 
reports had led us to believe. But they are devastating 
enough. Despite this, the first years of Stalin’s political 
and theoretical action—up to 1934—got praise from the 
party secretary and from Pravda of March 28 as well. 
“It is undeniable,” said the last-named source, “that 
Joseph Stalin deserves well of our party, of the working 
class and of the international movement. His part in 
the preparation and progress of the Socialist revolution, 
in the civil war and in the struggle for the construction 
of socialism is known to all.” The writer went on to 
note that, at that period, “Stalin was one of our most 
authoritative Marxists.” But the “cult of the personality” 
created by Stalin, he went on, developed out of the 
“victories of Marxism-Leninism” in the Soviet Union in 
the course of the ’thirties. The credit for these achieve- 
ments has been “unjustly attributed to one man.” The 
writer added that Stalin, “not being personally a modest 
man, not only did not object to praise and eulogies, but 
on the contrary welcomed and encouraged them to the 
utmost.” 
Pére Chambre, S.J., of L’Action Populaire in Paris, 
author of Le Marxisme en Union Soviétique (Paris, 
Seuil, 1955), studied in the United States as a 1955 
Rockefeller grantee. 
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According to the Pravda writer, all kinds of harm 
plagued the Soviet Union as a result of this personality 
cult: contempt for Socialist legality; unjustified use of 
force; increase of police-power; the ever-growing in- 
fluence of its head, Lavrenti Beria; contempt for the 
initiative of the masses; an over-rosy portrayal of the 
real situation; bluffing; concealment of mistakes or 
shortcomings in every field. 

On the ideological plane the cult of the individual 
led to an almost complete stagnation of research in 
philosophy, economics and the social sciences, particu- 
larly history. These admissions appearing in Pravda 
confirm the impressions of those who have had occasion 
to read recent Soviet publications in those fields. 

But that is not the only nor even the principal ex- 
planation of these weaknesses. To this writer, the in- 
ternal contradictions of Marxist-Leninist ideology, 


which have shown up in its evolution, are much more 


significant than the cult of the individual in explaining 
why theoretical studies in the various fields of the social 
sciences in the USSR stagnated under Stalin. 


PERSONALITY CULT A SCAPEGOAT 


The cult of the individual that grew up in the Soviet 
Union during the last twenty years of Stalin’s life cer- 
tainly contradicts the Marxist view of the way history 
is made. As the author of the Pravda article said, echo- 
ing Khrushchev, such a cult “contradicts the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism.” He went on to quote Marx and 
Engels on the point. Certainly Engels was most ex- 
plicit, especially in his Ludwig Feuerbach, or the End 
of Classical Philosophy, where he outlined the role 
of the masses in the dynamics of history. From the 
Leninist point of view the Pravda editor’s comment, 
then, was correct: 

It would be stupid and semi-superstitious to believe 
that all our historical victories are the result of the 
leadership of one man, as was the case when the 
cult of the individual was rampant. All these tri- 
umphs are the fruit of the immense efforts of the 
people and of the party. 


This has been the traditional Marxist doctrine. 

The wave of criticism of the personality cult which 
we have witnessed since Khrushchev’s secret report is 
in reality only the culmination of a campaign begun 
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early in March, 1953, a little after the death of Stalin. 
Its objective was to cut the Stalin myth down to more 
manageable proportions and to block any return to per- 
sonal rule. It served to emphasize that the time for one- 
man rule is past and to prepare the masses to accept 
that situation as something normal. 

The campaign was all the more important since the 
Kremlin now proclaims from the housetops the neces- 
sity of collective leadership. There was a short-lived 
attempt in the spring of 1953 to create a kind of per- 
sonality cult around Georgi M. Malenkov, but in all 
likelihood we will not witness for many years to come 
another such attempt to glorify a Soviet leader. 


RISE OF COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Collective leadership has been the order of the day 
in the USSR since 1953. Beria, the man who might have 
made a bid for personal control with the help of the 
MVD, whose police were under his orders, soon found 
that opportunity put beyond his grasp, under circum- 
stances which are still not clear. As for Malenkov, some 
days after the death of Stalin he had to resign the office 
of first secretary of the party, which was then taken 
over by Khrushchev. From that time collective leader- 
ship held sway. Administrative power was divided up 
among the different members of the ruling group in 
such a way that no one of them could take over enough 
of the wheels and springs of government to assume 
absolute power. 

Collective leadership thus seems to reflect a desire 
to keep the status quo; it is possibly the only way to 
maintain the present situation. None of the leaders will 
permit another to achieve a position stronger than his 
own. And probably no one of them has the means to 
rise to the top under present conditions. 


“ 





When we analyze Stalin’s practice in regard to the 
direction of the party and of the country, when we 
stop to consider everything which Stalin per- 
petrated, we must be convinced that Lenin’s fears 
were justified. Stalin’s negative qualities, which in 
Lenin’s time were only beginning to appear, trans- 
formed themselves during the final years of Stalin’s 
life into a grave abuse of power. They caused un- 
told harm to our party. 

We have to consider this matter seriously and 
analyze it correctly in order that we may ward off 
the possibility of a repetition, in any form whatever, 
of what took place during the life of Stalin. He 
absolutely refused to tolerate collegiality in leader- 
ship and in work. He practised brutal violence, not 
only toward everything which opposed him, but 
also toward anything which, to his capricious and 
despotic character, seemed contrary to his concepts. 

Stalin acted not through persuasion, explanation 
and patient cooperation with others, but he im- 
posed his own concepts and demanded absolute 





He practised brutal violence” 


It is quite possible that the leaders have realized the 
very real advantages of collective leadership. It can 
protect them from the growing demands of the people. 
It is also a means of cutting down individual responsi- 
bility when there is question of forcing measures 
through which are unpopular with the people. Thus 
hatred cannot be fomented against any particular Krem- 
lin figure. 

When the world first heard about collective leader- 
ship it naturally asked whether this was not merely a 
transitory phase dictated by the post-Stalin situation. 
This situation was characterized by two factors: rivalry 
among contenders incapable of seizing power alone, 
and the desire to react against Stalinist absolutism. 
Since then, especially during 1955, this collective leader- 
ship has become stronger. Its solemn proclamation at 
the Twentieth Congress as an inviolable Leninist prin- 
ciple makes it scarcely probable that there will be a 
return to the pattern of one-man rule. 

It is possible, of course, that some serious change, 
either internal or external, may yet force the leaders 
back toward one-man rule. Such an eventuality cannot 
be entirely ruled out. The fact that a cult of personality 
did prevail in the Soviet Union for twenty years should 
warn us that in a dictatorial revolutionary regime, even 
when it is based on the principle of collective rule, a 
shrewd individual can jam the machinery which, in a 
truly democratic system, would normally prevent one- 
man rule. The solemn assurances in Khrushchev’s re- 
port are not to be disregarded, but they remain only a 
fragile barrier to the evil he today denounces. 

The institution of collective leadership and the grow- 
ing influence of Khrushchev, who increasingly builds up 
officials loyal to him, seem to juxtapose conflicting ele- 
ments in an unstable equilibrium. If we read closely the 





submission to his own opinion. Whoever opposed 
Stalin’s concept, or tried to prove his own viewpoint 
and the correctness of his own position, was doomed 
to . . . subsequent moral and physical annihila- 
tion... . 

Stalin originated the concept “enemy of the 
people.” This term automatically made it unneces- 
sary for the ideological errors of a man (or men) 
engaged in a controversy to be proven; this term 
also made possible the use of the most cruel re- 
pression—in violation of every norm of revolutionary 
legality—against anyone who in any way disagreed 
with Stalin. ... 

This “enemy-of-the-people” concept did away 
with the possibility of any kind of ideological battle. 
It made it impossible, too, for anyone to make 
known his own views on this or that issue, even 
those of a practical character. 

Excerpts from the speech of Nikita S. Khrush- 

chev at a secret session of the party's Twentieth 

Congress in Moscow, Feb. 24 and 25. 
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speeches made at the congress, we sense that there was 
no veritable unanimity among the leaders, but only a 
compromise. As the influence of the other leaders grows 
or lessens, then, the present unsteady balance will con- 
tinue or perhaps evolve in the direction of one-man 
rule—possibly in some more refined form than that 
which we knew in Stalin’s lifetime. 


PARTY MAINTAINS ITS GRIP 


Together with collective leadership at the top we 
must take notice of the strengthening of the party's 
role. Since the congress, the dictatorship of the party 
is more complete than ever before. Some party mili- 
tants, who thought they could criticize the party in 
lower-echelon meetings called to explain the de-Stalini- 
zation, were sharply called to heel. They were told that 
the line set by the party was correct and that they 
should not criticize the party itself or its established 
line. 

But the party will have to struggle against its own 
limitations if it is going to spur on the Government's 
projects in the industrial, agricultural, economic, 
scientific and cultural fields. In 1955, elite party work- 
ers gave a great many lectures reminding members of 
their duties in this regard. A more intense and sys- 
tematic attempt has to be made to enrol new party 
members more representative of the social composition 
of the country. The congress made a great point of this. 
It also insisted on the need to widen democratic pro- 
cedures within the party. This means regular elections 
for party committees at different levels, as well as a 


regular accounting for their actions by leaders in the 


federated republics. We do not yet know to what extent 
these directives are being put into force. 


STALIN? OR LENIN? 


Is the new course a return to Lenin or is it actually 
a victory for Stalin? In proclaiming collective leader- 
ship the party chiefs have placed themselves clearly 
under the sign of Lenin. They assert that they have 
merely reverted to Lenin’s methods, meaning those 
methods of leadership that prevailed in the first years 
of the Soviet revolution (Lenin died in 1924). Thus 
Pravda painted the criticism of the cult of the individual 
as a victory for Leninism: 


The fact that the party has in all frankness and 
determination raised the question of the cult of the 
individual, so foreign to Marxism-Leninism, is 
proof of the great moral and political strength, the 
unchangeable character, of its Leninist principles. 


In reality, there is nothing to show that the party is 
reverting to the situation that existed under Lenin. In 
Lenin’s time various party factions could present pro- 
grams. At all levels of the 
party there was open dis- 
cussion about principles 
and methods. Today’s 
watchword, “collective 
leadership,” can be mis- 
leading. It does not mean 





that more democratic methods will be introduced with- 
in the party and the Soviet State, or that freedom of 
discussion will once again be possible. Neither does it 
mean that at all levels within the party it will now be 
possible to question the official line proclaimed by the 
Central Committee and its leaders. 

The application of collective leadership throughout 
the party could turn out to be some scant beginning of 
democracy within the party and the Soviet Union. But 
the flat assertion that it was the party, led by its Cen- 
tral Committee, that won all the Soviet Union’s suc. 
cesses and victories hardly justifies such a hope. The 
party seems likely to remain the same monolithic bloc 
that Stalin created when he had eliminated all his pos- 
sible rivals. What confirms this is the fact that the 
speakers at the last congress repeated again and again 
that Stalin was justified in his fight against Trotsky, 
Bukharin and Zinoviev, and that it was only the meth- 
ods he used in the struggle that were wrong. 


STALINISM LIVES ON 


The way in which the cult of the individual is at. 
tacked in the Soviet Union and the way in which the 
de-Stalinization is being carried out are—whether the 
present Kremlin leaders realize it or not—a posthumous 
victory for Stalin. For if it is contrary to Marxist reason- 
ing to attribute the successes of the Soviet Union to the 
“genius” of one man alone, it is no less contrary to 
Marxism to claim that all the errors and failures in the 
history of the USSR are the fault of one man. (We are 
discreetly silent here as to the responsibility of the 
present leaders themselves for their actions while they 
were Stalin’s immediate aides. We omit likewise the 
discussion of whether it was possible for the party off- 
cials to oppose Stalin openly or to sabotage his efforts.) 
Khrushchev is today using the tactics Stalin himself 
used when he wanted to be rid of someone who 
threatened him. The party is simply getting rid of a 
dead man whose memory hampers it. 

Stalin’s excesses and his fostering of the people’ 
cult of personality cannot be explained merely by say- 
ing, as Khrushchev and the Yugoslav newspaper Borba 
do, that he was neurotically suspicious and suffered 
from a persecution complex. By arguing in this fashion, 
the Soviet leaders exaggerate the subjective factors and 
minimize the objective ones. They even dissociate the 
two factors by the way they present Stalin’s role in 
the last twenty years of his life. 

All this seems quite inadmissible from the strictly 
Marxist point of view. It may be another proof of the 
triumph of Stalinist dialectics. (Cf. Chapter 4 of the 
Short History of the Communist [Bolshevik] Party of 
the Soviet Union). It was said at the recent Twentieth 
Congress that many of the pages of that book should be 
entirely rewritten. Those who expressed this criticism 
had in mind only the historical sections concerning cer- 
tain periods of the Soviet revolution. But if de-Staliniza- 
tion is to be a lasting reality, not a mere episode of it- 
ternal or external policy, the doctrinal pages, too, of this 
“Bible” of the Communists need revision. 

But we are not at that point yet, it seems. 
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Courage in a Southern Ward 


Joseph B. Gremillion 


HE CITIZENS COUNCILS’ party line goes like this: 

“The Southern Negro wants to continue segrega- 

tion. He’s satisfied with ‘separate but equal.’ He 

knows how to keep his place. All this integration 
talk comes from Northern agitators.” 

Last April the most local of elections interjected a 
startling rejoinder to this comfortable theory. By secret 
ballot Southern Negroes in two precincts voted 478 to 
43 against segregation. The secret ballot offers a much 
safer opportunity for truck drivers and teachers, do- 
mestics and shopkeepers to express their inner convic- 
tions than does open talk, which might reach the ears 
of the white bossman, school board and landlord. 

This chance to voice their opinion by vote came to 
the Negroes of Shreveport, La., in the general election 
for police jury April 17. In Louisiana the parish police 
jury corresponds by and large to the county commission 
of other States, with legislative and executive authority 
in parish (county) affairs. 

Twenty-two men sit as jurymen for four-year terms. 
Fourteen of these were to be selected for Ward Four, 
comprising the city of Shreveport, from a slate of 18 
candidates. General elections normally mean little in 
our State; the Democratic nominees have been shooed 
in without opposition for half a century. However, for 
the first time since Reconstruction days, Republican 
hopefuls came to the post to oppose the 14 Democrats. 

Three weeks before the election, resolutions were 
offered before the parish jury favoring interposition by 
the Southern States against the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
anti-segregation rulings and endorsing the principles of 
the Citizens’ Councils. The one dissenting voice was 
that of Thomas Patrick Fitzgerald, a Democratic 
nominee for re-election. Vivacious discussion ensued 
for over an hour. Mr. Fitzgerald responded point by 
point to the dominant defenders of segregation. 

He thought that those favoring interposition were 
spinning their wheels. We should be thankful, he said, 
“that the Supreme Court decided the way it did. The 
way the court is handling it, local conditions are being 
taken into consideration.” 





Fr. Gremillion is pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Shreve- 
port, La. He is the author of an article, “Louisiana, 
1955,” in America, 12/31/55. 
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Juror number one said: “I am not thankful that the 
Supreme Court acted like it did. Some of those mem- 
bers don’t measure up to the stature of a justice of the 
peace. Their decision was based upon opinions of the 
left wing, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists and 
bubbleheads.” 

Replied Thomas Fitzgerald: 


As a lawyer, I am in favor of justice; as a conscien- 
tious citizen, I am in favor of upholding the law. 
We should not condemn the Supreme Court of 
these United States for an action in which they 
have considered the Southern States to the point 
of turning over to local Southern courts the method 
by which integration . . . can be accomplished. 


Juror number two: “I believe that God, not the 
Southern States, made segregation.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald: “I don’t believe God made any 
separate creations. I believe He made one big human 
race, and the differences are due to climate and geog- 
raphy.” The story was carried in the Shreveport Journal 
for March 22 and the Shreveport Times for March 23. 

The debate continued in the public press, over TV 
and radio, and in conversation everywhere. For once, 
a local Southern voice had opposed the segregationists. 
Other voices joined in through letters to the editor. 
Louis Rains, juvenile probation officer, wrote to the 
Shreveport Times on March 27 that he believed many 
Southerners yet to be heard from did not favor inter- 
position, nullification, economic pressure or the legal- 
murder approach. He commended Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans and Thomas Fitzgerald, 
“the good Christian citizen of our own city,” for “putting 
Christian principle and justice before prejudice.” 

The next evening’s Journal had a banner headline in 
monstrous two-inch letters: JUVENILE PROBATION OFFICER 
quits. Maybe Louis Rains did remember all the while 
that the juvenile court is financed by the parish police 
jury; that he had criticized the public body which em- 
ployed him. 

The Journal of March 27 replied in a lengthy editorial 
note to a letter from Mr. Rains similar to the one he 
wrote to the Times. This excerpt reflects the paper’s 
temper: 


In connection with his [Rains’] obvious reference 
to the Emmett Till case, his law-enforcement ex- 
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perience also should have taught him that one of 
the surest ways for Any male of ANY age or ANY 
color—white, black, red, brown, pink or green—to 
get a bullet through his head is to become intimate 
with another man’s wife, with or without her con- 
sent, and let her husband hear about it! The “un- 
written law,” right or wrong, has been upheld by 
juries in Mississippi, Louisiana, New York, Cali- 
fornia and throughout the nation. 
Public opinion was whipped up against Mr. Fitzgerald. 
The way to oust him became a slogan: 13 and 1. The 
Journal editorialized on April 13: 
Citizens of Ward Four (Shreveport) will have an 
opportunity to make membership of the Police 
Jury 100 PER cENT in favor of segregation. . . 
Registered Democrats who are satisfied with all of 
Ward Four’s Democratic nominees for the jury ex- 
cept Mr. Fitzgerald will vote for 13 of the 14 
nominees listed in the Democratic party column on 
the voting machine and ONE nominee—Charles T. 
Beaird—listed in the Republican party's column. 
This well-qualified young industrialist from an old 
family of community leaders protested that he had been 
singled out without his consent. Nevertheless, “13 and 
1” became the crusade cry to oust Thomas Fitzgerald. 
On election eve another Journal editorial reproduced a 
sample ballot effectively marked 13 and 1, and identified 
Mr. Beaird as an avowed opponent of integration. 


And so it was done. Thomas Fitzgerald was 15th in 
the race, with 3,294 votes, against 5, 552 for Mr. Beaird, 
number 14. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, still in his early forties, already had 
a fine record for Catholic leadership. He was president 
of the Serra Club and of his parish Holy Name Society, 
a fourth-degree Knight of Columbus, and executive 
committeeman and co-founder of ‘the Collegium, an 
association of men and women concerned with the im- 
pact of Christian ideas upon society. He was an alumnus 
of our local Jesuit high school, Spring Hill College, 
Georgetown University and Centenary College, Shreve- 
port. He has now won another distinction. He lost the 
fight, but his cause won. 

The Times wrote of the election: “Fitzgerald’s defeat 
was generally attributed to his anti-segregation views. 

. Significantly, the two predominately Negro pre- 
cincts in Ward Four gave Fitzgerald an overwhelming 
vote... . He received 324 votes in [precinct] 39, com- 
pared to 23 for Beaird, and 154 in [precinct] 40, com- 
pared to 20 for Beaird.” That makes 91.7 per cent. And 
—what was just as startling—37 per cent of the citizens 
voting favored this Southern espouser of desegregation. 
How many really share Thomas Fitzgerald’s convic- 
tions? How many merely admire his courage? One way 
or the other, where there exists such courage and such 
admiration, there is hope. 





Twain for Spring 


SPRING has betrayed me once again this year! 
Just when I thought I knew her every wile, 
Just when I swore no flower would beguile 
My eager eye, or robin cheat my ear, 

Spring halted in her path, only to veer, 
Leaving the hopeful lilacs unfulfilled, 

Tossing her darling head, distressed, self-willed, 
Flattered to see how she was wanted here. 


The world is winter-white and in the lane 
An icy lacquer stiffens every branch; 

The frost is back upon my window pane— 
I need not watch each stony avalanche. 
Let spring return intoxicating, heady: 

I shall be humbler then; I shall be ready. 


SPRING is the time when ladies bring out bonnets 
Designed to rival every violet’s gaze; 

Spring is the time when poets turn to sonnets 
Catching a breath of April in a phrase. 

Hoboes are groomed—who ever looked as dapper? 
Or wore a perter bud in his lapel?— 

While dazzled spinsters dare to play the flapper 
And titivate like any teen-aged belle. 
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How does sweet Spring make oldsters very young? 
How do her lilacs drug the most sedate? 
Why do we thrill to see wild blossoms flung 
Across these fields, or hear those robins prate? 
Spring after winter comes as our reward: 
Behold the yearly handmaid of the Lord. 

K. T. Scruton 


New Home 


God, I speak in gratitude for this: 

earth two months ago, cement and boards; 
this white home that houses me and mine 

is filled with life, with You; now up go words. 


Children now laugh up and down the stairs. 
Laughter comes from meadowland and hill. 
Christ, they know this is their joyous home, 
yet there are niches where they might be still. 


Windows open north, south, east and west; 

and Your vast doorways open to day’s light; 

when time is hushed for all who are housed here, 

a star leads us, as Wise Men, through the night. 
JoserH Joeu Kerra 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Tales of Hoffman Irk the English 
Anthony A. Stephenson 


On May 1 the little town of Chislehurst, England, was 
the scene of no small excitement. At the request of Cal- 
vin Hoffman, the American critic who has devoted 
many years to “proving” that Christopher Marlowe 
wrote the plays attributed to Shakespeare, the tomb in 
which Marlowe had lain these many years was opened. 
Mr. Hoffman had hoped that some evidence—manu- 
script or otherwise—would be unearthed that would 
prove that Shakespeare was a fake. Nothing was found 
but a “heap of hard-packed yellow sand.” America had 
asked Father Stephenson, of the London Month, to re- 
port on the tomb-opening and the “find.” Since there 
is nothing to report, Fr. Stephenson submits this ac- 
count of the reception given by English critics to Mr. 
Hoffman’s book, The Murder of the Man Who was 
Shakespeare (Messner). 


The thesis of Mr. Hoffman’s The Murder of the 
Man Who was Shakespeare is by now familiar. Mr. 
Hoffman thinks that scholars and the general public 
alike have accepted too easily the traditional belief that 
the great plays were written by a Stratford yeoman’s, 
or wool-dealer’s, son. Who, he asks, was this playwright- 
actor whose schooling is not recorded and for whom 
self-education would have been difficult in an age when 
books were rare? 

According to Mr. Hoffman’s theory, the works at- 
tributed to Shakespeare were in fact written by Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Marlowe, we know, was born within 
a few months of Shakespeare and received a literary 
and classical education at King’s School, Canterbury, 
and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. But of Shake- 
speare up to the age of thirty—a more mature age then 
than now—we know only his birth in 1564, his marriage 
at the age of eighteen, and the fact that by 1585 he was 
the father of three children. 

By contrast, the precocious Marlowe had written 
Tamburlaine when he was twenty-three and had com- 
posed three other great plays before he was twenty- 
nine. Almost at the moment of Marlowe’s disappearance 
from history Shakespeare leaps into fame. His first pub- 
lished work, Venus and Adonis, appeared a few months 
after Marlowe’s “reported” death in 1593 and admittedly 
bears a marked general resemblance to Marlowe's Hero 
and Leander. 
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While still at Cambridge, Marlowe was a Government 
spy in the pay of Sir Francis Walsingham. In that 
capacity he visited Rheims, whence, from the English 
College, Catholic priests used to come to England, 
usually to an early arrest and banishment or to torture 
and death. At Cambridge Marlowe became an atheist 
and, Mr. Hoffman thinks, a homosexual relationship 
developed between him and his patron, Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, second cousin of the Secretary of State. 
Marlowe was involved as a third party in a duel be- 
tween Bradley and Watson in 1589; Watson killed 
Bradley and was given a free pardon by the Queen on 
the ground that he slew his opponent in self-defense. 
Marlowe was a member of the Sir Walter Raleigh circle 
described as atheistic by Fr. Robert Persons, S.J. and 
was denounced by Kyd as a propagator of atheism in 
1593. 

Faced with the prospect of torture and death, Mar- 
lowe went to Sir Thomas Walsingham (Sir Francis was 
now dead) and, remembering how Watson had escaped 
punishment when he killed Bradley, they decided to 
fake Marlowe's murder. According to the coroner’s re- 
port of the fatal brawl at Deptford in which Marlowe 
is generally believed to have been killed, the three men 
engaged in the affair were Skeres, Poly and Frizer (the 
murderer ), all known scoundrels in Walsingham’s ser- 
vice. They killed an unknown sailor, Mr. Hoffman 
thinks, to provide a corpse for the inquest. Frizer was 
duly acquitted, apparently on the plea of self-defense, 
and Marlowe fled in disguise to the Continent, where 
he proceeded to write Shakespeare's plays. 


HOW TO ROAST A BOOK 


Mr. Hoffman professes to buttress his theory by in- 
ternal evidence. He interprets certain passages in the 
Sonnets as autobiographical allusions to their author's 
exile and his pangs of separation from his “lover,” Wal- 
singham. In the plays Mr. Hoffman finds a very large 
number of “parallels” between Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe, and in the lines of Touchstone (significant name! ) 
and Sir Oliver Mar-text (Marlowe’s text!) in As You 
Like It he finds enigmatic references to Marlowe’s 
authorship. 

Rarely has a book been so heralded in the English 
press before it appeared or been so ruthlessly slashed 
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by reviewers after publication. In a review in the 
Spectator entitled “Who Wrote Hoffman?” Gerard Fay 
observed: “We know that the song ‘Come Live with 
Me... turns up in As You Like It .. . But ‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer turns up in The Three Sisters. Is this sufficient 
to turn the Hoffmanites loose on Chekhov?” J. I. M. 
Stewart in the New Statesman noted Hoffman's con- 
fident assertion that Shakespeare had not enough formal 
education “to construct a complex sentence,” and asked 
ironically: “On whom could the plays have been more 
plausibly fathered?” Hugh Dinwiddy in the Tablet re- 
ferred to Hoffman’s assertion that Shakespeare at the 
time of his death “obviously owned no books” and then 
pointed out that “books” were the first item among the 
goods removed from Shakespeare’s residence by the 
bailiffs twenty years after his death. 


BIG DEFECTS, SMALL MERIT 


But the cruellest review of all came from the Times 
Literary Supplement. Unkindly entitled “Mistaken 
Identity,” it proceeded at considerable length to impugn 
Mr. Hoffman’s scholarship, to assail his literary style, 
and to show that the alleged parallelisms between 
Shakespeare and Marlowe are either insignificant, or 
verbatim quotations by Shakespeare, or are not parallel 
at all. A further class should have been added: passages 
in which Shakespeare's style and language are clearly 
indebted to Marlowe. The reviewer concluded with a 
devastating sentence, which a few days later formed 
the text of a fourth leader in the Times in praise of 
frankness: “Mr. Hoffman’s book is a tissue of twaddle.” 

There are few, if any, periodicals in which an author 
can be more confident of receiving a fair and competent 
review than the Times Literary Supplement. Yet this 
particular review, though immensely competent, was 
in some particulars a little less than fair. The point was 
brought out by Mr. Hoffman himself in a long and in- 
dignant letter in which he implied that the reviewer 
was a “ferreting pedagog” and “picayune pedant” and 
protested that his book “remained unreviewed.” Hoff- 
man later challenged the accuracy of the reviewer in his 
denial of a long list of statements taken from the book. 

The reviewer proved to be right in every case, but 
often Hoffman’s inaccuracy was very slight and irrele- 
vant to his argument. For instance, the reviewer had 
denied, tout court, Hoffman’s assertion that, in a diary 
of one Reynolds, Venus and Adonis is mentioned as 
having come off the press on September 22, 1593 and 
that this date is accepted by Dr. Hotson. The truth 
proved to be that the name (old spelling) should have 
been Renoldes, that there was no diary, but letters, and 
that the date given in the letter and accepted as prob- 
able by Hotson was “a few days before” September 21. 
Again, the reviewer denied that an actor named William 
Beetson told Rowe about Shakespeare; the name, it 
proved, should have been Beeston. The most enter- 
taining encounter centered in the reviewer's denial that 
the line: “And bowl the round knave down the hill of 
heaven” occurs in Hamlet. Mr. Hoffman protested that 
Hamlet (Act 2, scene 2, line 526) does indeed read: 
“And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven.” 
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‘ that the author of the line: “See see where Christ's 


To this the reviewer retorted: “This, too, is a crying of 
Peccavi. I had hoped that the cast of Ur-Hamlet con. 
tained Falstaff.” 

Yet, if the Times reviewer's criticism was largely 
ironic and indirect, there is much justification for his 
opinion that the book does not deserve a serious re 
view. Hoffman’s inaccuracy, extending even to trans. 
lation and transcription, is disconcerting. His deplorable 
style reflects an inexperience and incompetence ip 
strictly literary matters. His “parallelisms,” given Eliz. 
abethan literary ethics, prove only that Shakespeare, in 
his early period, was deeply influenced by Marlowe’ 
dramatic architecture and, for a longer period, by Mar. 
lowe’s eloquence and “mighty line.” 

Hoffman is incautious in inference, and constantly 
employs the dangerous argument from silence. He asks 
us to believe that Shakespeare’s plays were written by 
a spy and (on his hypothesis) a murderer. Though 
there is a Marlovian strain in Shakespeare, there is a 
difference in the accents of the two poets, and Mr. Hoft- 
man is deaf to it. From the first, Shakespeare manifests 
a fondness for “wit” and “conceits” and a tightness of 
thought and diction that are alien to Marlowe. 

Yet Mr. Hoffman’s hypothesis is ingenious—and surely 
much less implausible than the Baconian theory—and 
his book has the merit of collecting many very interest- 
ing early documents and texts relevant to the age of 
Shakespeare. He is also almost certainly right—though 
here he has been anticipated—in rejecting the official 
account of Marlowe’s death. But there are far more 
likely explanations than his; most probably it was a 
political murder. For oneself, one would like to believe 


blood streams in the firmament,” had abandoned his 
atheism and transferred his allegiance to the other side, ; 
provoking the vengeance of their Protestant persecutors, 


Romantic Lament 


St. Agnes’ eve and Keats is long since dead: 
I chatter like his beadsman at my prayers. 
I have an angel with me, Agnes said, 

As he ascended Fanny’s crooked stairs. 


Every fall semester he is here, 

Full of mists and swallows in his head: 

I have taught him year by autumn year, 
Prodigious, proud, and certain to be dead 


Writing his name on water or on glass, 
Pitching forward on alumni years, 

While Agnes sings of angels there at Mass 
In words he never knew or really hears 
This winter eve of bitter cold and frost: 


Keats is dead at Rome or Holy Cross. 
LEonarD McCaktH! 
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Greater Danger Is in What’s Missed 


THE CATHOLIC IN SECULAR 
EDUCATION 

By J. M. O'Neill. Longmans, Green. 172p. 
$3.50 


James M, O'Neill has twice ridden into 
apologetic fray and twice returned 
laden with laurels. American Catholics 
will long be grateful for his two earlier 
works, Catholicism and American Free- 
dom and Religion and Education under 
the Constitution. In the present book, 
with the same noble intent, Mr. O’Neill 
has once more mounted his charger to 
reconnoitre the educational domain. 

His book asks what can be done to 
serve the religious-education needs of 
the millions of Catholics whose educa- 
tion will have to be in secular schools. 
The result this time is less than satis- 
factory. In attempting to answer his 
own questions, Mr. O'Neill lets his pen 
roam lightly over a vast field, but his 
analysis is nowhere deep. His brief 
book raises towering problems on every 
level of education but does not face 
most of them adequately. 

In the opening pages enrollment sta- 
tistics are cited for Catholic attendance 
in both Catholic and secular schools. 
Quite correctly Mr. O'Neill points out 
that, at least for the next decade, Cath- 
olics will have their hands full merely 
maintaining the present proportion of 
Catholic students in Catholic schools. 
A majority of Catholics must perforce 
seek its education in public institutions. 

Mr. O'Neill is not a prophet of gloom 
nor is he deficient in any of the theo- 
logical virtues. He talks facts. It is plain 
that few dioceses have sufficient school 
facilities to care for all Catholic chil- 
dren. For example, nearly 4,000 of 
Detroit’s 13,000 parochial 8th-grade 
graduates, according to the Michigan 
Catholic (5/31/56), will have to be 
turned away from Catholic high schools 
next September. 

So the problem of religious education 
for these deprived children is a real 
one. The present book, unfortunately, 
offers little by way of solution except 
a telescoped discussion of the juridical 
aspects of the released-time program. 
This problem demands a great deal 
more thought and discussion and ex- 
perimentation. In this chapter Mr. 
O'Neill wastes his gunpowder in polem- 
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ical asides. Qualifications like “appal- 
ling,” “fantastic,” etc. are used over- 
generously in discussing other opinions. 
The short shrift accorded to Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ thinking in the Zorach decision 
(New York’s released-time program) is 
regrettable. Some Catholic scholars 
have found wisdom in Douglas’ words 
(cf. The State and Religious Education, 
America Press booklet, pp. 15-20). 
The problem of anti-Catholic bigotry 
on the secular campus is somewhat 
oversimplified. To be sure, as Mr. 





or » 


O’Neill states, the Paul Blanshards and 
George Elderkins are few and far be- 
tween. Yet this renders the danger all 
the more insidious, for these gentlemen 
are not the real wolves in academic 
sheepskins. Every campus has its quota 
of professors whose urbane agnosticism 
or humanistic atheism in the subtle 
daily encounter can warp youthful 
ideals and in a pitched battle would 
overwhelm Mr. O’Neill’s “well-informed 
sophomore.” These extremely able men, 
not the crude anti-Catholic clowns, are 
the powerful anti-religious force whose 
influence can be deadly. 

Even if this were not the case, at- 
tendance at a secular university for 
the ordinary Catholic undergraduate 
would remain a concession grudged to 
necessity. The question is not the black- 
and-white one of simply losing or keep- 
ing the faith. It is rather one of positive 
values, temporal and eternal, lost ir- 
revocably. Rare indeed is the Catholic 
undergraduate reared in a secular aca- 
demic atmosphere who acquires the 
supernatural insight, the intellectual 
religious stature, the clearcut hierarchy 
of values in his life that could have been 
his from a Catholic college training. 


Mr. O’Neill, however, would, I think, 
say Amen to this. His concern is for 
the Catholic student who, for the right 
or wrong reason, is on a secular campus. 
Mr. O'Neill does a service in under- 
lining the scope of the problem. To care 
for these students he urges expansion 
of the Newman Club program. The too- 
small, tireless band of Newman chap- 
lains will have to be augmented or the 
Church, and America, will be the loser. 
. The picture Mr. O’Neill paints of the 
present effectiveness of these clubs, 
however, is in too bright colors. Even 
under model conditions—and few, if 
any, secular universities presently offer 
these—the Newman program reaches 
only a minority of the Catholic students, 
the already “saved.” A series of six 
lectures on Christian marriage or a 
synoptic course in ethics is a poor sub- 
stitute for a full formation in Catholic 
philosophy and theology. 

The finest part of the book are the 
chapters, “Catholics on Secular Facul- 
ties,” and “Secular Education and Cath- 
olic Scholarship.” Mr. O’Neill calls for 
an increased number of competent, 
scholarly young Catholics to enter the 
faculties of secular institutions. The 
union of wisdom and faith would go 
a long way toward solving the prob- 
lems in the modern world of education. 
Dr. O’Neill’s 46 years as a teacher and 
administrator in secular education give 
a solid ring to his words here. There 
is hardly a more worthwhile apostolate 
today, nor one more critically important 
for America and the Church. 

New G. McCruskey 


Historian Assessed 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY: CRITICAL 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 

Edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu. Porter 
Sargent. 385p. $5 


High praise and violent criticism alter- 
nate in the thirty articles about Toynbee 
and his Study of History which, togeth- 
er with three comments by the great 
historian himself, have been collected 
in this provocative book. They confirm 
the editor’s introductory statement that 
the ten volumes under discussion are 
“undoubtedly the most widely known 
work of contemporary historical scholar- 
ship.” 

Toynbee claims “the right to study 
history and to write some, too, when I 
choose.” Even those who disagree with 
him on many points will even more 
disagree with the conflicting views of 
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his opponents. The only contribution 
hitherto unpublished is Jan Romein’s 
commentary on “Reason or Religion.” 
It is preceded by an analysis of Toyn- 
bee’s ideas about religion, written by 
Father Linus Walker in defense of the 
Catholic point of view, in a spirit which, 
though largely negative, is much more 
restrained and balanced than the neigh- 
boring address of Abba Eban, the 
ambassador of Israel to the United 
States, on what he calls “The Toynbee 
Heresy.” ; 

Well balanced, too, and one of the 
fairest in the whole collection, is the 
other outstanding Catholic contribution 
by Christopher Dawson, and so is the 
judgment of another Jewish scholar, 
Hans Kohn, interpreting with sympa- 
thetic understanding Toynbee’s “Faith 
and Vision of a Universal World.” 

The editor admits that a number of 
other excellent essays and reviews could 
not be included in this first edition of 
the volume. It would be interesting to 
consider in a subsequent book the 


impassioned Communist attacks against 
Toynbee. They best explain why all 
those who are opposed to historical 
materialism ought to welcome Toyn- 





bee’s work in spite of the objections 
which it must raise among all followers 
of traditional, orthodox Christianity. 
His Study of History is indeed, as many 
of the reviews published in the present 
volume have rightly pointed out, a real 
philosophy of history and therefore a 
challenge to those who pretend that 
only Marxism is able to offer such a 
philosophy. 

Furthermore, Toynbee’s is definitely 
a spiritualistic interpretation of history, 
diametrically opposed to the materialis- 
tic and highly critical from the outset 
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of the technological machine age. And— 
most important—in the course of his 
Study the author has become more and 
more convinced of the decisive place 
which religion occupies in the develop- 
ment of mankind. To have shown that 
it is still possible to construct in our 
age, as in the age of St. Augustine, a 
scholarly philosophy of history based 
on beliefs which “are almost all entirely 
Christian in inspiration” will remain 
Toynbee’s lasting achievement. 
Catholic philosophers and historians 
should not find it difficult to distinguish 
between obvious theological shortcom- 
ings or even shocking details, as for 
instance, the travesty of the litany of 
saints which unfortunately seems to 
conclude the work, and Toynbee’s fun- 
damentals, which are inspired by a 
sincere desire to discover God's ways 
in history. O. HaLecki 


ONE SHEPHERD, ONE FLOCK 
By Oliver Barres. Sheed & Ward. 194p. $3 


What were the thoughts and impres- 
sions of a young Congregationalist min- 
ister during the year preceding his 
conversion to the Catholic Church? 
Mr. Barres kept a diary of his reflec- 
tions in order to clarify his thinking, 
and presents them in the first half of his 
book under the title of “Threshold 
Thoughts.” 

He read extensively in Protestant and 


Catholic literature and gives his obser- ; 


vations on a variety of religious topics. 
He records conversations with other 
ministers and his experiences at the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. One is impressed by 
his humble, sincere search for truth 
and by the mysterious action of grace 
in the growth of his convictions. 

The second half of the book is a 
series of essays, entitled Catholicism 
or Chaos,” in which Mr. Barres dis- 
cusses the issues that separate a Protes- 
tant from the Catholic Church. He 
analyzes the personal psychology of 
Luther and Calvin and the disastrous 
effects of their revolt against authority. 
He has three lucid chapters on the 
crux of the Protestant dilemma: the 
primacy of Peter and the need of an 
authoritative head and voice in Christs 





Church if Christians are to be reunited. 
As Frank Sheed observes in the 





introduction, Mr. Barres “came at last 
to accept the Catholic Church, not from 
a weak man’s need for authority, but 
from a sane man’s need for truth, 
which is reality known.” His wife, also 
a Congregationalist minister, though 
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following a different path, was received 
into the Church with him and their two 
small children, 

In a note written a half year after 
the completion of his manuscript, the 
author says of it: “How amazed I am to 
find so little mention of that which 
now means more to me than all else 
in my religion—the Holy Eucharist, the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

It may well be that the reform of the 
liturgy, now in process, will turn out to 
be the greatest apostolic instrument of 
our times. The convert from Protestant- 
im misses his beloved hymns and 
English prayers. But with the increasing 
participation of the faithful in the 
liturgy through the responses, hymns, 
processions and the use of the vernacu- 
lar, the convert will find all that he 
left behind and immeasurably more, 
Christ Himself, active in His sacrifice 
and sacraments. 

This perceptive account, written in 
an engaging style, of one man’s quest 
of the truth will enable the Catholic to 
understand better the Protestant mind 
and will help the prospective convert 
to think through the essential issues 
that separate Christians. 

BERNARD J. Murray, S.J. 


For the Nautical-Minded 


Hatr-Sare, By Ben Carlin. (Morrow. 
$5). 

CaPTAIN OF THE QUEEN. By Capt. Harry 
Gattridge, as told to Richard Coll- 
ier. (Dutton. $4.50). 


Tue Last VOYAGE OF THE LUSITANIA. 
By A. A. and Mary Hoehling. (Holt. 
$3.75). 

Most readers probably have never seen 
an amphibious jeep—much less ridden 
in one. If said readers would like to 
know how a ride feels, they are invited 
to accompany the Carlins (man and 
wife) in their journey across the Atlan- 
tic. It was a fabulous odyssey, and is 
told in racy style and verified by the fine 
photographs. It took three years and, 
whatever one may think of the mariners’ 
prudence, reviewer John M. Connole 
feels that no one can have anything 
but admiration for their spirit. 

Mr. Connole recommends, too, the 
second book, the autobiography of the 
former Commodore of the Cunard 
Lines. The first part of the book is 
teplete with reminiscences of early days, 
some of them literally “before the mast.” 
Then came World War II, in which the 
Commodore played his part, and the 
dream-goal of his ambitions in 1949, 
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when he was appointed master of the 
Queen Mary. He tried hard to remain 
with this ship—his favorite—even when 
he had to move up to Queen Elizabeth. 
The latter parts of the book detail the 
duties of a transatlantic captain, among 
them the tasks of being administrator, 


SS 


~~ 





diplomat and social director. This leads 
to a bit of name-dropping, but the voy- 
age in these pages is a good substitute 
to one who cannot afford an actual first- 
class passage. 

The third book to fall under Mr. Con- 
nole’s scrutiny inevitably challenges 
comparisons with Walter Lord’s A Night 
to Remember (Holt), the dramatic ac- 
count of the disaster to the Titanic. 
This present “you-were-there” telling 
of the Lusitania tragedy is well done, 
but cannot match the Lord book for 
inherent interest and suspense. The 
main reason for this is that the sinking 
was so sudden (in 18 minutes 1,198 
people, including 124 Americans, were 
lost) that the authors have to devote 
much of their space to the tedious and 
uneventful crossing. One novel feature 
of the book is the inclusion of excerpts 
from the diary of the young German 
U-boat commander, which give the 
reader a dual perspective. 


THE ATLANTIC BATTLE Won. By Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. (Little, Brown. $6). 
Wrestling with a mass of details that 
must have been nearly overwhelming, 
Morison has here produced a book that 
properly highlights the climaxes of “The 
Battle of the Atlantic.” But those cli- 
maxes (such as the destruction of the 
Bismarck) are not really the whole 
story. Convoy and submarine clashes 
were the main story (U-boats sank 15 
million tons of shipping; the Allies sank 
781 subs) and it is by reducing this 
complexity into order that Morison has 
done so well. 

Reviewer R. W. Daly finds, in award- 
ing an accolade to the author, that his 
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style, too, has matured since the first 
phase of this naval operation was begun 
in the first volume of this projected 14- 
volume series. “The series,” Mr. Daly 
remarks, “will probably never be super- 
seded.” 


CHERISH THE SEA. By Jean de la Va- 
rende, translated by Mervyn Savill. 
(Viking. $5). This “history of sail” de- 
lightfully and most instructively covers 
the whole era from ancient days to the 
coming of steel and steam. Claiming 
that the ship has contributed more than 
any other invention to man’s long con- 
quest of his environment, the French 
author has obviously engaged in a labor 
of love. Himself from a naval family 
and tradition, he is “cultivated, knowing 
and pleasantly prejudiced.” The Medi- 
terranean bulks large in the history, for 
of the five naval battles that have been 
“more important than all the battles 
fought on land,” three—Salamis, Actium 
and Lepanto—were fought on the Mid- 
dle Sea. 

Reviewer John D. Hayes rates this 
book tops. He thinks that the 170 de- 
scriptive sketches “are perhaps the best 
feature,” such as the sketch of a rower 
at Salamis: “destiny can be seen on his 
face and in his arms.” 





Rev. New G. McCvuskey, S.]J., 
a contributing editor of AMER- 
ICA, writes on education. 

O. HALEcKr is professor of East- 
ern European history at Ford- 
ham University. His most re- 
cent book was Pius XII: Pope 
of Peace (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy). 

Rev. Bernarp J. Murray, S.]., 
is director of the division of 
theology at Canisius College, 
Buffalo. 











THE WORD 


Then He took the seven loaves, and 
when He had blessed and broken, He 
gave these to His disciples to set before 
them; so they set them before the mul- 
titude (Mark 8:6; Gospel for the Sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





Thus far in our discussion of the true 
function and position of the layman in 
the Catholic Church we have tried to 
verify the share which the layman has 
in the prophetic (teaching) and kingly 
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(governing) offices of Christ as these 
tasks live on in the Church. Contrary to 
superficial appearance, the good, non- 
clerical Catholic actually does partici- 
pate both in the Catholic work of teach- 
ing and in the Catholic exercise of 
authority. 

There awaits the question—contradic- 
tory on the face of it—of the layman’s 
share in the sacerdotal or priestly func- 





tion of Christ in the Church. To what 
degree is the Catholic layman a priest 
even while he remains a layman? 

There are exceedingly solid reasons 
in the nature of testimony why this 
question cannot be dismissed either as 
petty presumption or as exasperating 
word-play. It is undeniable that the 
first Pope in his first Epistle did declare 
to the earliest Christians: You must be 
a holy priesthood and, a few verses 
later: You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a consecrated nation. Equal- 
ly a matter of record is the particular- 
ized assertion of the latest Pope in the 
encyclical Mediator Dei: “By reason of 
their baptism Christians are in the Mys- 
tical Body and become by a common 
title members of Christ the priest; by 
the character that is graven upon their 
souls [by baptism] they are appointed 
to the worship of God and, therefore, 
according to their condition, they share 
in the priesthood of Christ Himself.” 

No one in the Catholic Church is 
going to say that laymen are not really 
laymen, but priests; just as no one ex- 
cept the most retarded partisans of the 
sixteenth-century reformers is going to 
say that priests are not really priests, 
but laymen. Still, on the word of Popes, 
a Catholic layman is something in the 
Church; something more than appears; 
something of a sacred order. 

In order to know what a layman is, 
perhaps we had better ask the pertinent 
question: what is a priest? 

According to the inspired, classical 
definition recorded in the Pauline 
Epistle to the Hebrews, The purpose 
for which any high priest is chosen 
from among his fellow-men, and made 
a representative of men in their dealings 
with God, is to offer gifts and sacrifices 


in expiation of their sins. Steadfastly 
disregarding every other aspect of this 
enormously provocative text, we note 
only the primary and specific act of the 
priest: to offer gifts and sacrifices. 

Our true question would, therefore, 
appear to be: In what sense does the 
Catholic layman offer gifts and sacri. 
fices to God? 

Everyone understands that from the 
primary, technical, sacramental sense 
of the word sacrifice (to perform the act 
of sacrifice) there has derived a wider, 
commoner and yet accurate usage 
(to make any sacrifice). Why should it 
be false or artificial to say that the 
Catholic layman exercises a sort of sec- 
ondary, derivative and limited priest- 
hood when, in conscious union with 
Christ the priest, he at any moment 
sacrifices his own pleasure, comfort or 
well-being in the interest of any other, 
whether that other be beloved or no? 

There is more to this whole matter, 
of course. Still, the earnest Catholic 
layman is a fellow who makes a surpris- 
ing number of sacrifices in his routine 
life. Why not make them in a sort of 
priestly way—for, through, in and with 
Christ the priest? 

VincENT P. McCorry S]. 


THEATRE 





SHANGRI-LA, the haven of perfect ! 


peace in James Hilton’s novel, Lost 
Horizon, entered the language via a 
successful motion picture, and has be- 
come an established colloquialism. The 
definition of Shangri-La, however, is 
rather loose. To some it means an es- 
cape from reality, while to others the 
meaning is well-deserved _ spiritual 
peace. In the latter sense the word 
represents a rather beguiling idea, pro- 
vided one does not examine its philos- 
ophy too closely. 

Converted into a music drama by 
Mr. Hilton, Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Shangri-La has been brought 
to the Winter Garden under the sponsot- 
ship of Robert Fryer and Lawrence 
Carr. Harry Warren composed the score, 
and Peter Larkin and Irene Sharaff de- 
signed the sets and costumes. Donald 
Saddler staged the dances. Most o! 
them are competent craftsmen who 
have turned in creditable jobs. Still, in 
transition from screen to stage the story 
has lost most of its sheen. 

Perhaps this is the sort of thing that 
Hollywood can do better than Broad- 
way. By tricks and angles of the camera, 
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the motion picture achieved the illusion 
of lofty heights, vast vistas and immense 
wastes of snow that can be but poorly 
simulated on the live stage. The motion 
picture had an ethereal quality that 
seemed to come from the outer reaches 
of space. The play at the Winter Gar- 
den is earthbound. 

It is conceivable that more magic in 
the music and more imagination in the 
writing would be adequate compensa- 
tion for the mechanically produced 
enchantment of the film. As neither 
boon is present in the production, the 
play lacks the afHlatus that lifted the 
picture toward a realm of mortal felici- 
ty. What the several authors have given 
us is naturalistic drama trying hard to 
simulate philosophical fantasy. 

The acting, for the most part, con- 
forms to the pedestrian mood of the 
script. There are some first-rate actors 
in the cast, including Dennis King; but 
they seem to be under the impression 
that they are playing A Hatful of Rain 
or Lunatics and Lovers or some other 
realistic drama—which may be the result 
of Albert Marre’s plodding direction. 
Shirley Yamaguchi, a Japanese actress, 
is a radiant exception; and her handling 
of a volatile role is a luminous perform- 
ance. Alice Ghostly is ingratiatingly 
droll in the role of a prim missionary. 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
sige) extension if you are already a subscriber. 
¢ balance will be used to improve our editorial 
fauitigs, a report of which will be sent to you 
Tom time to time. j 





Tee couldn’t blame the business office for indulging in day- 
dreams for a little while. First a clerical error on a machine at 
our bank reported a deposit of $900,000,027.15 to our account. 
(It was immediately corrected, of course, to the proper amount, 
$27.15). The very next week a man “accused” us of receiving an 
annual contribution of $100,000.00. (This has not yet been cor- 
rected. See editorial p. 318). Please! just the facts, Mister, just 
the facts. 

The facts are that AMERICA does receive an annual contribution 
from the America’s Associates. During 1955 the net contribution 
was $2,403 from 307 Associates. In 1956 up to June first $1,057 
was added from 139 Associates. Just the facts, Mister. 

The facts are that AMERICA does have a non-salaried staff of ten 


editors. In fact for three years short of fifty a staff of editors has - 


given its services without salary to Church and nation, as out- 
spoken champions of the rights of God and man; in defense of 
the poor, the victims of injustice, the voiceless victims of tyranny; 
iN Opposition to corruption, distortion and confusion in high 
places and low. Their work the Associates support. The America’s 
Associates know from their own experience what rising costs 
mean. They do not know by what magic and economy we could 
absorb increased costs such as paper (58%), printing (21%), 
addressing (55%), salaries (20%) in five years without an 
increase in subscription price. But they know that there must be 
precious little working capital and reserve funds for the extras 
needed to keep a staff alert, informed and a leader in the Catholic 
Press. 

Bless them—all 343 on our active list today—for their support! 
These are the facts, Mister. 

Out of 40,000 who buy AMERICA today, are there not others 
who know this work needs support and who can afford to be 
associated with it? Here is a chance to become an America’s Asso- 
ciate, Please use the coupon to the left. 

The America Press 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





FULL ACRE PLOTS for building homes in 
cooperation with community. A chance to 
raise your family according to Christian 
principles. $850 membership and acre. 
Rockland, 18 miles George Washington 
Bridge, Marycrest, RFD, Orangeburg, N. Y. 
NAnuet 3-3690. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S$.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville. South Carolina. 





PERU—Missionary from Oregon, alone at 
Huarochiri (Andes—10,000 ft.) with 24 
widely dispersed pueblos—42,000 souls—4 
parishes—competing with Communists and 
proselytizers. Needs (prayer, men, money) 
serious. Try to help. Address letters to 
Fr. Francis Kennard, pastor of Huarochiri, 
through contact with civilization at Lima: 
Calecio Sta. Maria, Apt. 2473, Lima, Peru. 
(School of American Brothers of Mary.) 
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NEW FACES, presented at the Barry- 
more by Leonard Sillman and John 
Roberts, is a showcase production de- 
signed to introduce fresh talents to the 
public. The young performers are not 
new in the sense of being amateurs or 
virginal to the professional stage, but 
their abilities have not hitherto been 
conspicuously displayed. 

There doesn’t seem to be any Eartha 
Kitt or Alice Ghostly in the company, 
but there are certainly no duds, either. 
There are some good voices, some 
graceful and sprightly dancers, and a 
number of refreshing comics. It seems 
assured that we will see some of them 
more highly placed not too far in the 
future. 

They would appear in a better light 
if the sketches were written as well as 
they are performed. Among the lucky 
ones who appear in genuinely humorous 
skits are Billie Hayes, who gets her 
chance in a burlesque of Blackboard 
Jungle, Bill McCutcheon and Maggie 
Smith in Darts; and Tiger Haynes and 
Ann Henry in a trot of off-beat Negro 
humor, called Scratch My Back. 

Peter Larkin designed the sets in 
which the young people display their 
talents. It was nice meeting them. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS | 


THE EDDIE DUCHIN STORY (Co- 
lumbia). Film biographies of musicians 
have a rather self-defeating sameness 
about them. Inevitably such movies 
feature: the musician’s struggle for 
success; a generous sampling of his 
compositions and/or performances, 
which the star of the film goes through 
the elaborate motions of playing; his 
romantic attachments which, accurately 
or not, are rendered altogether whole- 
some for screen purposes; and an ex- 
tremely slick and handsome production 
in color. 

The Eddy Duchin Story sets no prec- 
edents in this regard. Its CinemaScope 
production is technicolored and _pol- 
ished within an inch of its life as it 
recounts the success story of the poor 
Rumanian immigrants’ son who became, 
as pianist and orchestra leader, the dar- 
ling of society in the "Thirties. Tyrone 
Power, in the title role, plays furiously 
(and very effectively) on a dummy 
piano while Carmen Cavallerro repro- 
duces Duchin’s musical style on the 
sound track. Romance is represented 
by Kim Novak as the society-girl first 





wife who loved the musician devotedly 
and died in childbirth and by Victoria 
Shaw as the second wife who won the 
affection of the young son (Rex Thomp- 
son) Duchin had neglected before she 
met the boy’s father. 

What sets the film apart from others 
in its genre is the ironies and contrasts 
present in its subject’s life. Eddy Du- 
chin was a man who achieved great and 
unbroken success in his chosen field, 
while his personal life was marked by 
equally great tragedies of the kind that 
are beyond human control. The film 
is somewhat fictionized biography but 
it sticks closely enough to fact in the 
essentials to set one pondering on the 
paradoxes of earthly existence. 

[L. of D.: A-1] 


TRAPEZE (United Artists) finds direc- 
tor Carol Reed turning his masterly 
sense of color camera technique on 
the circus in general and aerialists in 
particular. When Burt Lancaster, as a 
crippled ex-“flyer” turned “catcher,” is 
instructing Tony Curtis in the intrica- 
cies of the seldom achieved triple 
somersault, the picture is excitement 
and poetry of motion personified (to 
say nothing of its virtuoso film editing). 
It also felicitously captures the sights 
and sounds of its small, Parisian circus 
background. Director Reed, however, 
has altogether less luck with the plot, | 
which is a conventional triangle consist- 
ing of the two men and the calculating 
femme fatale (Gina Lollobrigida) who 
talks her way into the act for decorative 
purposes. Besides being almost as 
skimpy as the leading lady’s costumes , 
and notably deficient in motivation, the 
story tries at the end to palm off Miss 
Lollobrigida as a sympathetic charae- 
ter though up to that point she has 
furnished abundant evidence to the 
contrary—an effort that fails egregiously. - 
[L. of D.: B] 


THE LEATHER SAINT (Paramount) 
is about a young Episcopalian minister 
(John Derek) who boxes incognito on 
Saturday night to raise money for @ 
good cause. It is apparently an attempt 
to duplicate the wholesome, sentimen- 
tal, superficially religious comedy 
Going My Way but, unfortunately, im 
all its major aspects it misses by a good 
country mile. Aside from the disquiet 
ing fact that the curate’s attitude toward 
boxing smacks of the end justifying the 
means, the incidents are uninventive 
and the characters are overdrawn to the 
point of caricature. [L. of D.: A-l] © 
Morra WALSH 
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